THE UNRELENTING STRUGGLE
We saw what happened last May in the Low Countries ; how
they hoped for the best; how they clung to their neutrality ; how
woefully they were deceived, overwhelmed, plundered, enslaved
and since starved. We know how we and the French suffered
when, at the last moment, at the urgent belated appeal of the King of
the Belgians, we went to his aid. Of course, if all the Balkan peoples
stood together and acted together, aided by Britain and Turkey, it
would be many months before a German army and air force of
sufficient strength to overcome them could be assembled in the south-
east of Europe. And in those months much might happen. Much
will certainly happen as American aid becomes effective, as our air
power grows, as we become a well-armed nation, and as our armies
in the East increase in strength. But nothing is more certain than
that, if the countries of south-eastern Europe allow themselves to
be pulled to pieces one by one, they will share the fate of Denmark,
Holland and Belgium. And none can tell how long it will be before
the hour of their deliverance strikes.
One of our difficulties is to convince some of these neutral
countries in Europe that we are going to win. We think it astonish-
ing that they should be so dense as not to see it as clearly as we do
ourselves. I remember in the last war, in July, 1915, we began to
think that Bulgaria was going wrong, so Mr. Lloyd George, Mr.
Bonar Law, Sir F. E. Smith and I, asked the Bulgarian Minister to
dinner to explain to him what a fool King Ferdinand would make of
himself if he were to go in on the losing side. It was no use. The
poor man simply could not believe it, or could not make his Govern-
ment believe it. So Bulgaria, against the wishes of her peasant
population, against all her interests, fell in at the Kaiser's tail arjid
got sadly carved up and punished when the victory was won. I
trust that Bulgaria is not going to make the same mistake again. If
they do, the Bulgarian peasantry and people, for whom there has
been much regard, both'in Great Britain and in the United States,
will for the third time in thirty years have been made to embark
upon a needless and disastrous war.
In the Central Mediterranean the Italian Quisling, who is called
Mussolini, and the French Quisling, commonly called Laval, are
both in their different ways trying to make their countries into
doormats for Hitler and his New Order, in the hope of being able to
keep, or get the Nazi Gestapo and Prussian bayonets to enforce,
their rule upon their fellow-countrymen. I cannot tell how the
matter will go, but at any rate we shall do our best to fight for the
Central Mediterranean.
I dare say you will have noticed the very significant air action
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